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laid before the House of Commons a plan to unite the
two Canadas into a single province. The plan mis-
carried at the very last moment but the threat did not
completely disappear for though the government with-
drew its measure it nevertheless proclaimed that it
considered it proper and wise in theory.

Once the alarm produced by news of this plan had
passed away, the struggle went on more fiercely than
ever. The French Canadians, as Lord Durham was to
recognize, continued to make use of the representative
system to defend themselves against English intrusion
and to protect their very survival. Who could blame
them? Was it not thanks to them, or in any case
thanks to the majority of them, that Canada had
remained a British possession at the time of the
American Revolution first, and later in the War of
1812? Had not the Imperial Government solemnly
and repeatedly undertaken to respect their own insti-
tutions after having recognized in 1774 that the
previous government was incompatible with "the State
and Circumstances of the said Province"? Their
attachment to their customs, their laws, and their
practices in preference to the customs, laws, and prac-
tices of England, was not simply prejudice as was
consistently maintained by those "licentious fanaticks"
who had already been denounced by Governor Murray
and all those who would not resign themselves to'
living in a French colony with a British garrison.3
Among many others, Lord Grenville did not think that
this was prejudice when, before the adoption of the
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